RADIATION FROM A HOT BODY
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FIG. 450. A simple thermoscope
A still simpler way of studying these long heat waves was devised in 1012 by Trowbridge of Princeton. A rubber band AC (Fig. 450) a millimeter wide is stretched to double its length over a glass plate FGHI, and the thinnest possible glass staff ED, carrying a light mirror E about 2 millimeters square, is placed under the rubber baud at its middle point B. When the spectrum is thrown upon the portion AB of the band, the change in its length produced by the heating causes ED to roll, and a spot of light reflected from E to the wall to shift its position by an amount proportional to the heating.
Let cither the radiometer or the thermoscope described above, be placed just beyond the red end of the. spectrum. It will indicate the presence of heat rays here of even greater energy than those in the visible .spectrum. Again, let a red-hot iron ball and one of the detectors be, placed at; conjugate, foci of a, large mirror (Fig. 451). The invisible heat rays will be found to be reflected and focused just as are light rays. Nc.xt let a flat; bottle, filled with wal.fr be inserted between the detector and any source of heat. If; will be. found that water, although transparent to light rays, absorbs nearly all of the infra-red rays. But if the water is replaced by earbon bisulphide, the infra-red rays will bo freely transmitted, o.vnn though the liquid is rendered opaque to light waves by dissolving iodine in it.
493. Radiation and temperature. All bodies, even such as arc at ordinary temperatures, arc continually
radiating energy in the form of ether waves. This is proved by the fact that even, if a body is placed hi the best vacuum ob-
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tamable, it continually falls in temperature when surrounded by a colder body, such, for example, as liquid air. The ether waves emitted at ordinary temperatures are doubtless very long as compared with light waves. As the temperature is
Fia. 461.   .Roflcotiou of infra-rod raysixture?
